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Previously to the regular institution of our 
annual assemb! ly, meetings had been occasionally 
held in London, consisting only of the 
of the Society, 


parts of the country, in 


ministers 


jects connected with their common cause 
conferences continued to be held in connec- 
tion with the yearly and were soon 
joined by the elders, on whom it devolved to 
eherish and guard the ministry. 

time similar meetings were formed, 


These 


meeting ; 


in connec- 
tion with the quarterly and monthly meetings, in 
every part of the country, they are still 
regularly maintained. 
to exercise a watchful 
of the body ; 
use ; 


and 


care over their own part 
and they have been found of great 
in assisting to secure the right religious 
standing, and the harmonious operations, of 
those among us who are called to labor in the 
Gospel, or to watch over the flock of Christ 
But the meetings of ministers and elders have 
no concern with the conduct of this discipline ; : 
they are entirely destitute of legislative authority, 
That authority has uniformly rested with the 
yearly meeting—that is, with the body at large ;* 
and the monthly meetings were set up for the 
express purpose of carrying the discipline into 


* The Yearly Meeting, like our other meetings for 
discipline, although, strictly speaking, composed of 
representatives, is open to any members of the So- 
ciety—of course, the men and women being con- 
vened separately. 
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who were convened from various 
order to confer on sub- 


' members. 


In process of 


1860. 


effect. They are the hands of the body, the exe- 
cutors of the law, entrusted with a parental 
authority over their individual members. In 
point of fact, it is by means of these subordinate 
assemblies that the church, in its separate and 
local associations, reguiates its own affairs, and 
governs itself. 

It cannot be necessary, on the present occa- 
sion, to enter at large into a view of the business 
which devolves on our monthly meetings. No 
sooner were they regularly established, than a 
variety of objects came under their attention ; 
the care of the poor, the protection and assistance 
of the afflicted and imprisoned, the Christian 
and érderly conducting of marriages and burials 
the registration of births and deaths, the educa- 
tion of children, the settlement of differe snces to 


| the exclusion of legal proceedings, were all of 


them subjects which claimed the attention of 
these executive bodies, and which continue to do 
so to the present day. 

By far the most important of their functions, 
however, is the spiritual care of their individual 
This care is especially called forth 


by certain enquiries, respecting the moral and 


religious state of the body, which are answered 
periodic ally for the information of the quarte rly 
meetings. * Each little church among us is thus 


brought, at certain periods, to a deliberate view 
Their spec ific object is | 


of the condition of its members, and advice is 
often extended as occasion may require. Again, 
when cases occur of breaches of morality, or of a 


departure from our more mn portant Christian 


testimonies, it is the monthly meeting which 
must u/timate/y sit in judgment on the transyres- 
| sor; and either pass over the fault on receiving 
proofs of repentance, or-separate him, for a sea- 
son at least, from his fellowship with the body. 
[t is not without meaning that a strevs is here 
laid on the word ultimately ; for Friends have 
always upheld the importanee of the preceding 


* The monthly meetings constitute the lowest class 
of our meetings for the discipline of the church. A 
single monthly meeting, however, often compre- 
hends two or more ‘‘ preparative meetings,’’ which 
severally draw up answers to these enquiries. The 
answers of the monthly meeting itself, are formed 
from those of its preparative meetings. 
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steps, which ought, if possible, to take place in 
dealing with delinquents. The first of these is 
private admonition—“‘I1f thy brother shall 
trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault 
between thee and him a/one ; if he hear thee, 
thou hast gained thy brother !’’ 

«« Admonish a friend,” said the son of Sirach, 
“it may be that he hath not done it; and if he 
have done it, that he do it no more. Admonish 
a friend, it may be that he hath not said it, and 
if he have, that he speak it not again. Ad- 
monish a friend, for many times it is a slander, 
and believe not every tale.” The views of this 
wise, though apocryphal writer, are coincident 
with those which our Society has always en- 
deavored to maintain. We consider it to be our 
individual duty to communicate in private with 
a supposed offender, before we mention his fault 
to a third person. If we then find that it has not 
been committed, our care on his account is remov- 
ed. If, on the contrary, he is guilty of it, our own 
adherence to an honorable secrecy may greatly 
increase the efficacy of our endeavors to restore 
him to the right way. 

But important as is the individual duty of 
private admonition, it affords no pretext for the 
absence, in any church, of an official overseer- 
ship. It is an essential part of our system of 
discipline, that as faras circumstances will allow, 
“two or more faithful friends” should be ap- 
pointed to this office in each meeting. The 
proper business of these persons is to exercise a 
godly care over all the members of the body ; 
to watch against occasions of offence, to settle 
disputes and to endeavor to reclaim delinquents, 
when the evil first appears; to strengthen the 
weak, to rebuke the gainsayers ; to reprove the 
careless; and to maintain, by every means in 
their power, that purity and harmony in the 
body, which best adorn our Christian profession. 
Nor must it be forgotten, that those whom the 
Holy Spirit raises up to be overseers in the 
church, ought not only to show, but to lead the 
way—to be examples to the flock “ in all holy 
conversation and godliness.” 

I conceive that the elders and overseers in our 
meetings—did they fully occupy the place as- 
signed to them—would very nearly correspond 
in point of authority and function, with the same 
officers in the primitive church. And it is no 
less clear that it is the Christian duty of the 

ounger and less experienced members of the 
Sete to render to them a ready deference and 
obedience, as to those who watch over their 
souls, and must give an account of their stew- 
ardship. ‘“ Likewise, ye younger, submit your- 
selves unto the elder. Yea, all of you, be sub- 
ject one to another, and be clothed with humil- 
ity ; for God resisteth the proud, and giveth 
grace to the humble.” 

In communicating with a brother who has 
been “ overtaken in a fault,” it will be the first 
endeavor of the truly Christian overseer to “ re- 
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” 


store such an one in the spirit of meekness. 
‘The servant of the Lord must not strive, but 
be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient, in 
meekness instructing those that oppose them- 
selves, if God peradventare will give them re- 
pentance to the acknowledging of the truth ; 
and that they may recover themselves out of the 
snare of the devil, who are taken captive by 
him at his will.” 

Nor ought the effort of the church, to reclaim 
her wandering members, to end with the kindly 
offices of the overseers. When the third step 
commanded by our Saviour has been taken, and 
the collective body is informed of the offender’s 
fault, repeated visits should be made to him by 
persons selected for the purpose, and every en- 
deavor used to bring him to repentance. Such, 
1 trust, is the usual practice of our monthly 
meetings. Yet I believe there is often a danger 
lest our care over transgressors should cease after 
disownment has taken place. Where there is 
any love for the truth in the disowned party, or 
any open door for continued efforts on his 
account, his separation from the body ought 

surely to be regarded as merely temporary ; and 
lit is our bounden duty, with all diligence and 
prayer, to seek his restoration. ‘‘ Sufficient to 
|such a man,” said the apostle Paul on an occa- 
lsion of this kind, “is this punishment which 
was inflicted of many. So that, contrariwise, ye 
ought rather to forgive him, and comfort him, 
lest, perhaps, such an one should be swa!lowed 
up of overmuch sorrow.” To conduct our disci- 
pline with impartiality and vigor, and steadily 
to maintain its integrity, is indeed of essential 
importance to the welfare of the body. Yet the 
main characteristic of Christian discipline is 
love—that love which seeks, above all things, the 
salvation of sinners.* 


* The spirit of tenderness, which breathes through 
the instructions of George Fox, in regard to the 
treatment of delinquents, is worthy of especial notice, 
and would, if there were no other, afford ample evi- 
dence of the soundness of his Christian character. 
In one of his early epistles he thus writes: ‘‘ Now, 
concerning Gospel order, though the doctrine of 
Jesus Christ requireth his people to admonish a 
brother or sister twice, before they tell the church, 
yet that limiteth none, so as that they shall use no 
longer forbearance. And it is desired of all, before 
they publicly complain, that they wait in the power 
of God, to feel if there is no more required of them 
to their brother or sister, before they expose him or 
her to the church. Let this be weightily considered, 
and all such as behold their brother or sister in a 
transgression, go not in a rough, light, or upbraid- 
ing spirit, to reprove or admonish him or her; but 
in the power of the Lord and spirit of the Lamb, and 
in the wisdom and love of the Truth, which suffers 
thereby, to admonish such an offender. So may the 
soul of such a brother or sister be seasonably and effec- 
tually reached unto and overcome, and they may have 
cause to bless the name ofthe Lordon their behalf, and 
soa blessing may be rewarded into the bosom of that 
faithful and tender brother or sister who so admon- 
ished them. And so keep the church order of the Gos- 
pel, according as the Lord Jesus Christ hath com- 
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Although the executive authority rests only 
with our monthly meetings, provision is made for 
their help on occasions which require it. Thus, 
when ministers receive certificates to travel be- 
yond the seas, the authority of the monthly meet- 
ing must be confirmed by that of the quarterly 
meeting, before they are at liberty to proceed.* 
Again when elders are to be nominated, the 
quarterly meeting appoints a committee, to assist | 
a committee of the monthly meeting, in propos- 
ing names for the consideration of the latter! 
body. In general, it devolves on the quarterly 
meetings} to extend help, as required, either by | 
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of the yearly meeting, consisting of numerous 
friends of London and its vicinity, and of corre- 
spondents in the country, which sits at least once 
a month, during the intervals between one yearly 
meeting and another. It is the duty of this im- 
portant body—called “the meeting for suffer- 
ings ’—to extend advice and assistance to the 
Society, or to any part of it, under the exigen- 
cies which may arise ; to provide supplies of the 
standard books of Friends ; to watch the proceed- 
ings of the legislature, as far as they affect the 
Society ; to exercise a friendly care over minis- 
ters who are travelling abroad; to correspond 


advice or deputation, to their subordinate bodies ; | with Friends in foreign parts ; and to protect the 


and of this duty they are, from time to time, re- 
minded by the following enquiry:—‘ Are you 
careful to give to your monthly meetings that 
assistance which your place in the body and their 
state require ?” 

This enquiry, together with twelve of those 
which are answered by the monthly to the quarter- 
ly meetings, are answered by the quarterly meet- 
ings to our annual assembly,which is thus enabled 
to form a correct view of the state of the society. 
The care of the yearly meeting itself over the 
society seldom fails to be evinced, by written 
advices, as well as by a printed general epistle ; 
and when any quarterly meeting, under circum- 
stances of trial and difficulty, applies for assist- 
ance, a deputation is, for the most part, appoint- 
ed for the purpose. Occasionally, indeed, the 
yearly meeting has set apart a large committee, 
for a general visit in Christian love to all its in- 
ferior meetings; and many can testify that these 
labors of love have been blessed both to those 
who paid the visits, and to those who received 
them. 

There exists, moreover, a standing committee 


manded ; that is, ‘If thy brother offend thee, speak 
to him betwixtthee and him alone; and if he will 
not hear, take two or three, and if he will not hear 
two or three, then tell it to the church.’ And if any 
one do miscarry, admonish them gently in the wis- 
dom of God, so that you may preserve him and bring 
him to condemnation, and preserve him from further 
evils, which it is well if such do not run into, and it 
will be well for all to use the gentle wisdom of God to- 
ward them in their temptations, and condemnable 
actions; and, with using gentleness, to bring them 
to condemn their evil, and to let their condemnation 
go as far as their bad action has gone and no farther, 
to defile the minds of Friends or others; and so to 
clear God’s truth and people, and to convert the soul 
to God, and preserve them out of further evils. 
So be wise in the wisdom of God.’’ See Introduction 
to the last edition of the Book of Extracts. 


* When a minister from England is about to 
visit Ireland, this rule is not imperative. On the 
other hand, when the service which he has in view 
lies in foreign parts, he must obtain the sanction of 
the yearly meeting of ministers and elders, or of its 
subordinate body (called the morning meeting), as 
well as that of his monthly and quarterly meetings. 

t In some parts of the kingdom the meetings an- 
swering to the quarterly meetings are held only 
three times, and in Scotland only twice in the year. 

























interests of the body at large. 

Thus is our little church assisted and edified, 
under the cherishing hand of our Holy Re- 
deemer, by the mutual care and sympathy of its 
component parts. 

(To be concluded.) 
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MEMOIR AND DIARY OF JOHN YEARDLEY. 
(Continued from page 501.) 


The Friends reached Pyrmont on the Ist of 


the Seventh month, and shortly afterwards made 
a visit amongst the members from house to house 
in that place, and at Minden. On the 28th they 
visited a number of seriously awakened persons 


at Lenzinghausen, who felt the necessity of 


spiritual worship, and to whom their hearts were 
much enlarged in gospel love. 

“ Walking in the garden,” writes John Yeard- 
ley, “in a very solemn and solitary frame of mind 
before the meeting, I had such a feeling as I 
searcely ever remember to have had before. I 
thought I saw, as in the vision of light, as if a 
people would be gathered in that neighborhood 
to the knowledge of the truth. It appeared to 
me to be in the divine appointment that our 
dear M.S. was come to visit Germany, and a 
large field of labor seems to be appointed for her 
in this land if she is faithful.” 

The next two months were occupied with 
various religious services, public and private, not 
omitting meetings at Eidinghausen and Hille, 
where, as on former occasions, J. Y. found his 
heart to go out towards the people with strong 
emotions of Christian love. About 150 attended 
at the former, and 300 at the latter place. 

The time was now come for John Yeardley 
and Martha Savory to pursue their journey to 
the Rhine, Switzerland and France. They left 
Pyrmont on the 11th of the Tenth month, 
1825, and, beside Martha Towell, were accom- 
panied as far as Basle by William Seebohm as 
1uterpreter. 

Passing through Paderborn, they arrived at 
Herdecke on the 13th. Regarding his feelings 
in this place, John Yeardley writes :— 

“This morning I was greatly dejected, and 
fearful we might find none of the people 
whom we were seeking. As I was walking pen 


+ Ned 


{ 
te 
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sively outside the town, I recollected what I 
once read in “ Cecil’s Remains,’’—that-a way 
may suddenly open before us when we the least 
expect it. This was now to be verified ; for after 
we had entered the carriage with the intention 
of going to Elberfeld, and while we were wait- 
ing for a road-ticket, I accidentally fell into con- 
versation with our hostess, and making inquiry 
for people of religious character, learnt that 
there were a number of such in the neighbor- 
hood.” 

The Friends alighted, and sent for a member 
of this little society who resided in the town. 
He informed them that a meeting was held at 
Hageney, about six miles distant, at the house 
of a pastor named Hiicker. Being disposed to 
visit this pastor, they took their informant with 
them as guide, turned their horses in the diree- 
tion opposite to Elberfeld, and drove along a 
very bad road to his house. They found him 
occupied in teaching some poor children. He 
told them that their visit was opportune and re- 
markable, for that he had been denounced as a 
delinquent before the Synod of Berlin, which 
bad sent him a string of questions on doctrine 
and church-government. He had returned a 
reply to the questions, and was then waiting the 
determination of the Synod, whether he was to 
be displaced from his cure or not. The Friends 
examined his answers, and were well satisfied 
with them: the worship which he and his little 
flock (about thirty in number) practised, was of 
a more spiritual character than that of the 
national church. Martha Savory expressed her 
deep sympathy with him in his difficult and 
painful situation, and John Yeardley also ad- 
dressed him in words of consolation and en- 
couragement. 

At Elberfeld, where they arrived on the 15th, 
they met with several interesting persons. One 
of these, a young pastor named Ball, became 
greatly endeared to them. He informed them 
that when he had been severely tempted, he had 
found support and deliverance in silent waiting 
on the Lord. Another was Pastor Lindel, who 
resided at some distance from the city, in the 
Wupperthal; he had been brought up a Roman 
Catholic, had seen many changes, and suffered 
not a little persecution. He took them to see 
a neighbor, an aged man, weak in body, but 
strong and lively in spirit. This man told them 
he was present at a meeting at Miihlheim held 
by Sarah Grubb, about thirty ;ears before; and 
that, although ninety years old, he recollected 
the words with which she concluded her dis- 
course: “ By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 
“This love,’ say the narrators of the occurrence, 
“was felt amongst us on this occasion, and at 
parting the good old man gave us his blessing.” 

Pursuing their journey through Switzerland, 
they at length reached Congenies, in the south 
of France. 


Soon after their arrival at Congenies, Martha 
Savory met with a serious accident. Thinking 
a ride would be beneficial to her health, when 
the rest of the party drove one afternoon to 
Sommiéres, she accompanied them on horseback. 
She had not a proper saddle, and her horse being 
eager to keep up with the carriage, set off down- 
hill at so rapid a rate as to throw her to the 
ground. The cap of one knee was displaced by 
the fall, and, although she soon recovered so as 
to be able to walk, the limb continued to be sub- 
ject to weakness for some years. 

As soon as M. S. was sufficiently recovered, 
she and her companions visited the Friends at 
Congenies and the neighboring villages from 
house to house, and also assembled on one oceca- 
sion the heads of families, and on another the 
young people of the Society. In reviewing a 
part of this service, John Yeardley says :— 

“3d mo. 6th.—It has been a deeply exercis- 
ing time, but has tended much more to the re- 
lief of our minds, at least as regards myself, than 
L had anticipated. From the discouraged state 
of mind [ passed through for the first few weeks 
at this place, | expected to leave it burdened 
and distressed, but am thankful to acknowledge 
that holy help has been near to afford relief to 
my poor tossed spirit, and I have cause to be- 
lieve it is in divine wisdom that I am here.” 

On the 3d of the Third month they took leave 
of their friends at Congenies to return to Eng- 
land, being accompanied by Edward Brady, and 
during part of the journey by Louis Majolier 
By the way they had some religious intercourse 
with Protestant dissenters at a few places; but 
at St. Etienne, where they had expected to re- 
main a fortnight, they found the door nearly 
closed to their entrance; a company of pious 
persons in this town were at that time so nearly 
united with Friends as to bear their name. 

The rest of the journey through France was 
in general dreary, the external accommodation 
being bad, and the consolation of spiritual in- 
tercourse very scanty. At Arras, however, they 
were refreshed by the company of a Protestant 
minister, a liberal and worthy man, who had “ to 
stand alone in a large district of weak-handed 
Protestants among strong-headed Catholics.” 

Arriving at Calais, Martha Savory and Martha 
Towell, with Edward Brady, crossed over to 
England, leaving John Yeardley to follow at a 
later period. 

On the 12th of the Fifth month, John Yeard- 
ley left Calais for London. At the inn in Calais. 
a little incident occurred, the relation of which 
may be useful to others. 

“A serious Frenchman, who was going on 
board the same packet, was struck with my not 
paying for the music after dinner, and.was much 
inclined to know my reason, believing my re- 
fusal was from a religious motive. Ata suitable 
opportunity he asked me, and confessed he had 
felt a scruple of the same kind, and regretted he 
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had not been faithful. This slight ine sident 1 was 
the means of making me acquainted with an 
honest and religious man, as I afterwards found 
him to be. How important it is to be faithful 
in very little things, not knowing what effect 
they may have on others!” 

During his stay in London, John Yeardley 
attended the Yearly Meeting, and the Annual 
Meetings of the School, Anti-Slavery, and other 
Societies, with which he was much gratified. 
Soon after the termination of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, he went into Yorkshire to see his mother. 

On the Ist of the Ninth month, | 
to London. 


le again went 
During his stay in the city, he took 
the opportunity of visiting the Industri: al Schools 
at Lindfield, founded by William Allen; a kind 
of institution which alw: ays engaged his warmest 
sympathy and approbation. 

With the new turn which was given to the 
course of his life by his betrothal to Martha 
Savory, it is not surprising that he should have 
considered his residence abroad to be brought, 
in the order of Divine Providence, to a natural 
termination, and that he now turned his atten- 
tion to taking up his abode again in his native 
land. In selecting a place of residence, he 
seems to have had no hesitation in making 
choice of the neighborhood of Barnsley; the 
spot, as the reader may remember, which seemed 
to him, when he was obliged to remove to Ben- 
tham, as that which had the first claim upon 
his gospel services. The state of his mind, 
whilst preparing hisintended residence at Burton, 
the same village where he used to attend meet 
ing in his early days, may be seen by the follow- 
ing memorandum :— 

“ Oth 26th. At York.—It was a large 
Quarterly Meeting. Living ministry 


neo. 


flower 1| 
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interview at Elizabeth Dudley's,” he writes, 
“ Richard Barrett and E. Dudley expressed their 
full unity with our intended union, in terms of 
much interest and encouragement.” On the 
13th of the Twelfth month, the marriage took 
place, at Gracechurch-street Meeting-house. 
‘‘The time in silence,” 
very solemn, and 
borne by William 
After meeting we 
take leave, where 


says the Diary, “ was 
acceptable testimonies were 
Allen and Elizabeth Dudley. 
adjourned to the Library to 
a stream of encouragement 
flowed to us from several of our dear friends, 
which felt truly strengthening. About twenty 
of our friends and relations dined at A. B 
Savory’s, at Stoke Newington. The day was 
spent, I trust, profitably, and on parting, about 
seven o'clock, we had a comfortable time, and 
something was expressed by my M. and self, and 
dear W. Allen. After taking a very affectionate 
leave, we posted on to Barnet. My brother 
Thomas and J. A. Wilson took us up the next 
morning; and we four came down in the coach 
to Sheffield, and [the next day] to Ecclesfield to 
dinner, and arrived at our humble cottage the 
15th of the Twelfth month, 1826, I trust with 
thankful hearts.” 

One of the effects of John Yeardley’s mar- 
riage was to set him free from the necessity of 
pursuing business any longer as a means of 
livelihood. 


(To be continued.) 


~~ — 


DR. MALAN AND AN INFIDEL. 


On one occasion Dr. Malan journeyed from 
Paris to Bordeaux. Half way between the two 
cities, a young man of prepossessing mien and 
fashionable address, entered the diligence ‘e, and 


freely, and I thought even poor me was a little | soon became acquainted with the passengers. He 


refreshed: but I have been for a long time in a 
deplorable state, in a spiritual sense. 

“Since the Quarterly Meeting, my time and 
thoughts have been much occupied in fitting up 
our intended residence at the cottage at Burton ; 
and [ may truly say, 1 have been cumbered 
about ‘many things,’ which, I think, has kept} 
my mind in a poor, barren state. O the many 
weeks that I have had to sit with my mouth in 
the dust to bemoan my own inward misery! My 
conflict of mind has been increased by the try- 
ing state of my precious mother’s health. My 
attendance on her in this poorly state, and at 
this season of the year, when | lost my poor 
dearest Bessie, reminded me strongly of 
dear departed lamb.” 

Before his marriage with Martha Savory was 
accomplished, he was called upon to attend the 
death-bed of his mother, and to follow the re- 
mains of his father to the grave. 

On the 18th of 11th mo. he pursued his journey 
to London, and on the 21st, at Gracechurch-street | 


my 


lasked Dr. Malan if he had been present at the 


| first representation of the opera—“ The Hugque- 


nots.’ Dr. Malan, ever on the alert for doing 


| good, instantly replied—‘‘ No; but I have their 
| book with me.’ ‘“ Ah! LT should like to gee it,’ 
replied the young man. Dr. Malan then handed 
him his pocket. Bible. The young Frenchman 
| ols inced at it with a sneer, and returning it, said 
r sarcastically : “ It will do for children and old 
women.” The cle rgyman determined on a new 


| mode of reasoning, and replied by merely quot- 


| ing appropriate passages of the Scripture. This 
| aroused his opponent. Calmly the doctor poured 
' another broadside of dine set words from the Bible. 
This continued till the young Voltairist was ex- 
cited to a perfect fury against God and religion 
Dr. Malan remained silent for several leagues. 
The young man, however, broke that silence by 
gently and respectfully asking : | “ Will you al- 
low me, sir, to see that book?” The request 
was most readily granted. He concluded by ask- 
ing Dr. M. where he could obtain such a book ? 


Monthly Meeting, he presented his intention of | Dr. M. replied that if he would come and hear 


marriage with Martha Savory. “Ina private 


him that night at Bordeaux, he would present 
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him with one. The words of Scripture so ap- 
propriately quoted by the servant of God, not- 
withstanding the irritation they had caused, pro- 
duced a profound impression on the French- 
man. That night he was Dr. M.’s most interested 
hearer, received his Bible, and a short time after- 


wards Dr. M. had the pleasure of receiving a} 


letter which announced the young man’s conver- 
sion.—S. S. Times. 


+n 
For Friends’ Review. 
WHAT IS THE DOXOLOGY ? 

In the accounts of some meetings of a reli- 
gious character we occasionally read, “the 
meeting concluded after singing the doxology.” 

Apprehending some of the readers of the Re- 


view may have been puzzled, as the writer of 


this communication was at one time, to find the 
meaning of the phrase, he is willing to give what 
he has found in relation to it. 

Doxology is the Anglicized Greek word doz- 
ologia, from doxa, praise, or glory ; and lego, to 
speak. A form of giving glory to God. It is 
a hymn used in praise of the Almighty, distin- 
guished by the title of greater and /ess. Both the 
doxologies have a place in the liturgy of the 
Church of England, the former being repeated 
after every psalm, and the latter used in the 
communion service. Doxology, the greater or 
the angelic hymn, was of great note in the an- 
cient church; it began with the words which 
the angels sang at our Saviour’s birth: ‘‘ Glory 
to God on high,” &e. Doxology, the less, was 
anciently only a single sentence, without re- 
sponse, running in these words: “Glory be to 
the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost, world without end, Amen.’ Perhaps 
the example, familiar to many, is in the old 
hundredth psalm: “ Praise God, from whom all 
blessings flow,” Kc. 

But it seems somewhat remarkable that the 
doxology that forms the conclusion of the Lord’s 
prayer as given by Matthew: “ For thine is the 
kingdom,” &e., is omitted by Luke, and is re- 
garded as an interpolation by some commentators. 
In explanation of this, Ellwood (Sacred History, 
p- 64, 65,) says: “In the English liturgy or 
common prayer it is sometimes taken in with 
the Lord’s prayer, sometimes left out; the rea- 
son whereof given by some of that communion 
is, the doxology is no part of the Lord’s prayer. 
So says Dr. Sparrow, Bishop of Exon, in his 
Rationale upon the book of common prayer, 
thus: “ Though in St. Matthew vi. it be added in 
our usual copies, yet in the most ancient copies, 
says he, itis not to be found; no, nor in St. 
Luke’s copy, (Luke xi.,) and therefore is thought 
to be added by the Greek church, who used it 
in their liturgies, (as the Jews before them did,) 
but divided from the prayer, as if it were no 
part of it. The Latin church generally say 
the prayer as this church dves, without the 
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doxology, following St. Luke’s copy; who, set- 
ting down our Lord’s prayer exactly, with this 
| introduction: ‘When you pray, say, not after 
this manner, as St. Matthew has it, but say— 
Our Father,’ &e.—which leaves out the doxology. 
To the same purpose, speak others, as Erasmus, 
Zegexus and Grotius, in the criticks.”’ 

This kind of religious exercise does not, (as 
will be inferred from the above, ) appear to have 
originated with the Church of England, or any 
modern Christian church, but its advocates refer 
with no little plausibility to the practice of sing- 
ing, by the Jews, during the Passover, the 
hallel, (from this word we have hallelujah; 
hallel, praise, and iah or jah, Jehovah.) i. e. the 
113th and five following psalms; and the pre- 
sumption is, that it was one or more of these 
that the Lord Jesus and his disciples sang, at 
the last paschal supper, before going to the 
Mount of Olives, (Matt. 26: 30,) as the Greek 
humneesantes, is rendered in the margin, “ when 
they had sung an hymn,” or the hymn or 
psalm, &e. H. M. 
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VISIT TO THE ROYAL GARDENS AT KEW. 

“ Where and what are these gardens ?” 

They are public gardens at Kew, a village 
on the river Thames, seven miles from London, 
England. They are maintained by the govern- 
ment, and contain the finest collection of plants 
in the world. Within the premises are a series of 
ornamental buildings, in classic and Chinese 
styles, many of which were erected by Sir Wm. 
Chambers, about the year 1760 ; here, also, are 
all the known trees, shrubs and plants of the 
globe, which will grow out of doors in that eli- 
mate, and, for those too tender, glass houses of 
great height and extent have been built. They 
also contain ponds for fish and water-fowl, with 
a well-arranged geographical and natural mu- 
seum. All these things are not collected and 
maintained for private gratification; they are open 
to the well-behaving public, and, as Dr. Lindley 
observes, “are designed chiefly to promote the ad- 
vancement of science and the arts, of medicine, 
commerce, agriculture, horticulture, and various 
branches of manufactures.”’ The government em- 
ploys plant collectors in every part of the world, 
who send home roots, seeds, and specimens of 
woods and plants. This garden is but a huge en- 
cyclopeedia, printed with facts instead of words! 

Now, let us go in, and take a hasty look : our 
time is very short. What a magnificent entrance- 
way! These pillars and gates of iron are grand 
enough for a royal residence. Look here to the 
left, you conifer-loving man, walk through the 
old Arboretum. See this Cedar of Lebanon, its 
gigantic branches cover full 200 feet of ground. 
Yonder are some of the newer evergreens. This 
Deodar cedar is one of the finest. Here are some 
Araucarias in tubs, out for a summer airing; it’s 
a pity they are not hardy ; and so of these Him- 
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alayan and Douglas’ spruces. But here are some 
robust fellows, the Corsican pine, the Austrian 
and Bhotan pines and the pinus pumilio, of Car- 
niola, sprawling and odd. That Scrub pine there 
reminds you of Yankee land. Here are Turkey 
oaks, the Oriental Plane tree, and Cork tree. 

Let us push on to the Temple of the Sun. As 
we pass this old Cedar of Lebanon by its side, hear 
what Sir Wm. Hooker, our guide, says : “‘ There 
are more Lebanon cedars now in England, than 
in all the Lebanon mountains put together.” 
Here is the architectural conservatory, and yon- 
der is the great Palm- House, looking like a gi- 
gantic bubble. A miniature lake has been formed 
on one side of the building. The house is entirely 
of glass, set in iron, brick and stone. It has a 
central hall and two wings; the center a hundred 
feet wide and 66 feet high, the wings 50 feet 
wide and 30 feet high. It requires 12 furnaces 
to warm its boilers in winter; in summer 4 keep 
things going. The hot water pipes coiled about it 
are five miles long! The whole building, we be- 
lieve, cost about $200,000. 

But here, before we go in, let us look at this 
specimen of ribbon gardening, or “ living tapes- 
try,” as somebody calls it. The yellow consists of 
calceolarias, the pink and scarlet of dwarf gera- 
niums, the blue of campanulas and alyssum, the 
lavender of ageratum Mexicanum ; the border is 
fringed with verbennas of various colors. 

Now take a peep into this glass house. 
just inside the door, are both the black and green 
Tea shrubs, from each of which, they say, the 
Chinese contrive to make either kind at pleasure. 
Accommodating fellows! Yonder is an old tree- 
peony, remarkable only for being the original 
plant brought from China by Sir Joseph Banks, 
and is, therefore, 


Here, 


the great or oreat-great-grand- | 


mother of most of the tree-peonies in the west- 


ern world. What’s this? A plant in motion! the 
Desmodium girans, or moving-plant, which, from 
no perceptible cause, twists and twitches two of| 
its leaflets night and day without cessation. And 
there, under a glass, is the American Fly-trap. 


As soon as an insect lights upon a green bristle | 


of the leaf, the two lobes close upon him and hold | 
him till he dies; then they open and wait for ano- 
ther victim. Notice this Caricature plant: the 
leaves green, but marked with yellow blotches, 
making an outline of 
less! 


the human face, more or 
Here is one, says Dr. Hooker, like Lord 
Brougham. Here we have the queen of plants, 
the Victoria regia lily, swimming in a tank alone, 
the water kept as warm as that of a tropical 
river. 

But another look at the great Palm-House, 


| Old Man’s Eye-brow tea,” 





for growing trees and plants, mostly of the palm 
tribe 
den.” One can here get some little idea of a tro- 
pieal forest. From among these fern leaves a tiger | 
might very naturally rush out; 
might climb these cocoa-nut palms. Here are 
banana trees with fruit hanging on them in abun- 


5 


Well is it called “ the glory of Kew Gar- | 


huge serpents 


1 us 
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ions al the V mie Ivory palm, whose nuts 
are moulded into so many ornamental objects; and 
the Elephant’s Foot, from South Africa, a tree 
whose gigantic root-stock resembles an elephant’s 
foot. There is the Mango-tree, with its fruit on 
the end of a long stalk ; and there is the Choco- 
late tree, with flowers on the thickest part of its 
woody trunk. 

Now we come to a section, where the motto 
must be, “ Touch not, taste not, handle not.” 
That plant, over there on a high shelf, is the 
“ Dumb Cane,” which palsies the lips and tongue 
of those who taste it. A few years ago, another 
very poisonous plant, the Jatropha urens, stood 
here, but has since been killed, on account of the 
many accidents happening from it. Now, ascend 
the spiral stair case,and look down, thirty feet or 
more, upon the ferns and palms, these princes uf 
the vegetable kingdom. Tropical creepers clam- 
ber about the iron pillars and ornamental work 
of the stairway, covering it to the very top; 
among which, especially the Aristolo hia, 
from South America, whose huge flowers the 
children there often wear as bonnets! 

Now enter the Museum, the particular hobby 
of the learned Director. The guide-book informs 
us that this “is designed to receive all kinds of 
fruits and seeds, gums, tannins, resins, dye-stuffs, 
starches, oils, textile fabrics, sections of woods, 
materials for basket-work, all straws and grasses, 
and all curious vegetable products, especially 
those which are useful in the arts, in medicine and 
in domestic economy.” Another authority adds : 
“it is designed to receive whatever is serviceable 
to the botanist, merchant, manufacturer, chemist, 
druggist, carpenter, cabinet maker, and artisans 
| of every description.’ 

Here. we see the fruit of the Cannon-ball tree, 
from Guiana, which are odd looking globes, used 
more for drinking-cups than for warlike purpose. 
Near by is the Towel-gourd, from the tropics, used 
both as wadding for guns, and asa sponge. There, 


note 


is a native shoe-blacking, a flower which, when 


crushed, is used by the Chinese to polish their 
This is a bottle of milk from the Cow-tree 
of Venezuela. That Sacred Bean of the Egyptians, 
looks in its dried state, says one, like a circular 
piece of overbaked pudding, stuck full of hazel 
nuts! Here we have the fruit and bark of the 
| famous Upas-tree, fabulously called poisonous. 
Over yonder, are candle-wicks from China, 


shoes. 


| made out of the pith of a plant; and near it are 
| seeds of the Chinese Tallow-plant, with 


candle 8 
Here we come to the 
done up in bundles; 
this sort does not reach the American market. 
Further on, are dried specimens of some ex- 
treme plants, such as the Rhododendron nivale, 
the most alpine shrub in the world. Then, just 
outside of this glass house, you will see the most 
southern tree, viz: the Evergreen Beech, from 
Terra del Fuego. Dr. Hooker here turns to tell 
that this beech, as growing in a warm, shel- 


manufactured from it. 
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tered valley, is large enough to make canoes out 
of the trunk, while the same on the exposed 
heights of Hermit island become so dwarfed, and 
stunted, and compact, that the traveller is able 
literally to walk on the tops of them! These 
trees suffer more from the heat of England, than 
the winter’s wet and cold. Now we come to some- 
thing familiar to Yankee eyes ; specimens of Su- 
gar Maple wood, with little cakes of maple sugar, 
looking like bar-soap. And hard by, are Ameri- 
can clothes-pins, made from the same wood. 


Just here, the eyes of our director began to 
twinkle, and he went on to say that he once sent 
a basket of Osage Oranges to the queen, as a cu- 
riosity. The queen, on visiting Kew not long af- 
ter, tapped him with her fan, and rallied him for 
sending her such hard and indigestible fruit for 
the table !“ Why, the servant cut oneand handed 
it to me, but, sir, it was really uneatable!” As 
the Osage Orange does not ripen in the English 
climate, her ignorance was excusable. 

Here is the Bulrush, from Egypt, the same 
sort as the basket was made of for the infant 
Moses. Those are specimens of woods injured by 
insects and bad pruning. Here are beautiful 
models in wax, fruits, flowers, gourds, etc., includ- 
ing the Jaca, or Jack, the largest known eatable 
fruit, and the Rafflesia Arnoldi, the largest 
known flower. There is wood from the Gutta 
Percha tree, and a bottle of its juice, also seve- 
ral articles made from it. This is a specimen of 
the Monkey-pot family. The lidless capsule is 
used for catching monkeys. Sugar is put on the 
outer edge of the flower, which enlarges inside, 
and when the animal has put on his paw to get 
the sugar, it is drawn in, and he can’t get it out, 
and the huge plant so clogs him that he is easily 
captured. Over yonder is the American Poke- 
Weed, which the Europeans raise on purpose to 
color their artificial wines a fine red, to please 
American eyes !_ American Agriculturist. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 21, 1860. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY Meeting.—This 
Meeting convened in this city on Second-day, the 
16th inst., and the attendance of members was as 
large as usual. Two ministers from another Year- 
ly Meeting were in the gallery, but their certifi- 
cates were not read, being neither asked for nor 


offered. 


ing, by calling the Representatives, the only 


After the usual opening of the meet- 


regular business transacted in the forenoon was 
the reading of the Report from the Committee 
on Indian Concerns. The sitting in the after- 


noon was occupied by the reading of the Minutes 
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of the Meeting for Sufferings, and by approving 
comments upon them. 


Third day \7th.—The forenoon sitting, and 
part of that in the afternoon, were devoted to 
the reading and consideration of the Queries and 
the Answers from the several Quarterly Meet- 
ings. The state of the subordinate meetings, as 
exhibited by the Answers, oceasioned much con- 
cern and exercise, and there was more than usual 
expression by a number of Friends. 

After the appointment of a Committee to assist 
the Clerk in preparing a minute, to be sent down 
to the Monthly Meetings, and another Commit- 
tee to settle the account of the Treasurer, the 
meeting adjourned until 11 o’elock, A. M., on 
Fourth-day. An 
proceedings must, of course, be deferred for our 
next number. 


account of its subsequent 


-_—~, - 


InpustRIAL Home For Girits —The Second 
Annual Report of the Managers of the ‘‘Industrial 
Home for Girls ” is before us. During the past 
year twenty-eight girls have been received into 
the Home, and thirteen placed in families. They 
are admitted between the ages of twelve and eigh- 
teen years, whether brought as vagrants, or by 
parents unable or unwilling to take care of 
them, or by bumane persons who find them 
The Society 


gives them a home, with instruction in house- 


homeless or in exposed situations. 


hold work, and in sewing, reading and writing ; 
and as soon as they are fitted, provides them 
with carefully selected places, generally in the 
country, until they become of age 

This institution was incorporated in 1859, and 
is but little known, but it has already accom- 
plished enough to encourage the Managers to 
persevere in their good work and to make efforts 
to enlarge the accommodations. Their present 
means are very limited, and they earnestly ap- 
peal to the benevolent for sympathy and sub- 
aid. 


stantial They enquire—“ Do these girls 


need protection and care? Can they be saved 
from penal institutions or even a worse fate ? 
Shall the dewand for young girls in private 
families be supplied, or shall they be permitted 
to grow up in idleness and sin ?”’ 

Donations of any kind will be gratefully re- 
ceived at the Home, No. 321 South Thirteenth 
St., below Spruce St., and contributions in money 
may be sent to E. W. Lewis, No. 1202 Chestnut 
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St., and James T. Shinn, N. E. corner of Broad 


and Spruce Sts. 


—~ 


Marriep, on the Ist of 3d mo. last, at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, at Limington, Maine, Isaac Jongs, of 
Brunswick, to Mary A., daughter of Abram Winslow, 
of Limington. 


—~<or- 


Diep, suddenly, of paralysis, near Martinsville, 
Clinton Co., Ohio, on the 27th of the 3d mo. last, 
Joun Smrra, in the 68th year of his age; an esteemed 
member of Newberry Monthly Meeting. 

——, On the same day, in Martinsville, Clinton Co., 
Ohio, Ruopa, daughter of David and Ruth West, 
(the latter deceased the 13th of 2d mo. last,) in the 
9th year of her age. 

——, On the 15th of 3d mo. last, Ruta Wuson, 
wife of Samuel Wilson, in the 70th year of herage ; an 
esteemed member of Richland Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

She bore a distressing illness with much patience 
and Christian fortitude, and we have a comfortable 
evidence that her end was peace. 

——, Near Salem, Iowa, on the 11th of 2d mo. 
last, Mary Harr, in the 78th year of her age; a 
member of Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

She bore a lingering illness with patience and 
resignation, expressing her willingness to depart and 
be with her dear Saviour. 

-~<0r- 
NEW ENGLAND YEARLY 

SCHOOL, AT 


MEETING BOARDING 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The Summer Term of this Institution will open on 
Fourth day, 5th mo. 2d, when all pupils admitted are 
desired to be present for classification. Applications 


for admission should be addressed to the Principal, 
JosEPH CARTLAND, 
4 mo. 7.-3t. Providence, R. I. 


-~- - 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Annual Meeting of the Haverford 
will be held at the Committee 
Room, Arch street, on Second-day afternoon, Fifth 
month 7th, 1860, at 4 o’clock. 
CuHares Exuis, Secretary. 
4th mo. 12th, 1860.—+f. 


The 


School 


Stated 
Association 


+~<0r—— 
HAVERFORD FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Managers have decided to admit three new 
Students on the Fund for free education at Haver- 
ford, to enter the College at the opening of the 
Winter Term, in the Ninth month next. 

As the terms of admission to the benefit of this 
Fund do not appear to be generally understood, the 
following statement is recommended to the careful 
onsideration of Friends. 

The number who can be admitted being small, and 
as it is the object of the College to give instruction 
in the higher branches of knowledge, no one will be 
considered as a suitable applicant who has not pre- 
pared himself in all the studies of the Academical 
Department. That is to say— he must be able to 
Stand an examination in the following branches :— 
Arithmetic, Algebra, so far as Quadratic Equations, 
Latin Grammar, Latin Reader, Cesar, Greek Gram- 
mar, Greek Reader, Gospel of John, (Greek,) Greek 
Syntax, Geography, English Grammar, Physiology, 
Elements of History and English Composition. 

Students thus prepared must also be members of 
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our Religious Society, of unquestionable moral char- 
acter, desirous to qualify themselves for teaching, 
and their own and their parents’ means be inadequate 
to pay for their support and instruction at Haver- 
ford. They must furnish, with the application, the 
name of some responsible Friend, who will guarantee 
the punctual payment, in cash, at the middle and 
close of each Term, of all necessary expenses, except 
the charge for Board and Tuition. 

Applicants complying with these conditions will 
be required to write out, in the presence of some re- 
spectable Teacher or other Friend, answers to so 
many of a series of questions on the above recited 
studies, which will be forwarded to the Examiner, as 
they may be able to do without aid at the time, from 
books or otherwise, in order that one common test 
may be applied to all the applicants. From those 
who give the best answers to the greatest number of 
questions, their moral character being equally good, 
the number who can be admitted will be chosen. 
Students will be admitted for one year; but if their 
standing in the College is satisfactory, and they de- 
sire it, they may be continued from year to year until 
graduation, after which they may, at the option of 
the Board, be required to remain one year in the 
Institution as Assistant Teachers, for a compensation 
of $100 and their board. 

The opportunities which are thus offered to 
thoughtful young men of studious and correct 
habits, to prepare themselves for the work of edu- 
cating others, are deemed by the Board to be of very 
great value; and itis hoped such Friends will be 
willing, by submitting to a thorough and careful 
training in the elementary branches above mention- 
ed, so to prepare themselves for entering upon the 
higher course, that they may, without excessive ef- 
fort, acquire a comprehensive and liberal education, 
fitting them for great usefulness in the profession of 
teaching. 

Applications, accompanied by the names of the 
Friends who guarantee extra expenses, and the 
Post Office address of Examiners, may be addressed 
to the undersigned, care of Wm. Macniven, No. 109 
North Tenth street, Philada., before the lst of 6th 
month next. CHARLES YARNALL, 

Secretary of the Board of Managers. 

Phila., 3d mo, 2d, 1860.—5teow. 


_ or - 
THE AMERICAN ANNUAL MONITOR FOR 1860; 


Or Obituary of the Members of the Society of 
Friends in America, for the year 1859, 


Is just published. Price 25 cents ; or 32 cents, if 
sent by mail, free of postage. For sale by 

S. S. & W. Woop, 389 Broadway, New York. 

Wm. Macyiven, Office of ‘‘Friends’ Review,’’ Phila. 

Wm. J. Auurnsoy, Burlington, N. J. 

Cuar.es Taser & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 

Smita & Swayne, Richmond, Ind. 

Murray Surpzey, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


- ~~. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
The bill 


which 


has passed the Assembly 
abolishes the punishment of death, substituting 


confinement in the State Prison for life. The 
person convicted of murder is to be considered 
dead to all intents and purposes as respects “ ma- 
trimonial relations ” and all civil and property 
rights. The crime of murder is not to be bailable 
in any case. The act takes effect immediately. 
After the discussions which have taken place, 
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during several years, in 

Evening Post, we deem it unnecessary to ad- | 
vance any argument on this subject. The death- | 
penalty is emphatically the relic of a barbarous | 
age and defective civilization. It is the inflic-| 
tion of a people who punish from a motive of | 
vengeance, not from the great consideration of| 
protecting society and reforming the criminal. | 
It belongs to an age which scarcely thought of 
looking to the mental organization of the wrong: | 
doer. With the progress of more correct ideas 
the legislation of Moses and Draco has given | 
place to the milder spirit which animates the | 
Christian system, until only one crime is visited | 
with capital punishment. We rejoice to think | 
that the days are nearly numbered in which so- | 
ciety shal! insist upon life for life. 

With the abolition of the death penalty provi- 
sion should also be made against the practice 
which hitherto has prevailed far too extensively 
—that of bestowing pardons or reprieves on a 
large minority of prisoners.—V. r Evening Post. 

+r 
EXTRACTS FROM THE FIFTH 


ANNUAL MESSAGE 


OF PRESIDENT BENSON, OF LIBERIA. 


| 
| 
| 


The author of the annexed message is of un- | 
mixed African blood. He was taken by his 
parents from Maryland to Africa when a little 
child. For his education and present high posi- 
tion, lie is exclusively indebted to the institutions 
of Liberia. He has just entered upon the 
duties, for the third time, of the Presidency of 
that Republic. 


Fellow Citizens of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

In making this communication to you, at the 
opening of your regular annual session, it is very | 
proper that [ should introduce it with a devout 
acknowledgment of the mercies of our Heavenly 
Father, whose superintending care has watched 
over and graciously conducted this young nation 
through the vicissitudes of another year. 

Our seasons have been favorable. The soil 
has very bountifully rewarded the hand of in- 
dustry. Commerce has manifestly increased. 
With few exceptions among some of the native 
clans, peace predominates. Our foreign rela- 
tions may be regarded as tranquil. And though 
a contagion visited this country this year, and | 
threatened great destruction in its strides among 
the aborigines and some four or five of our settle- 
ments, yet, excepting New Georgia, the mortality 
has been less than what was anticipated svon 
after it made its appearance. And to-day I am 
happy to be able to express the fact, already 
known to you, that a spirit of intelligent, manly 
industry, and of independence, obtains within 
the Republic to a degree beyond that of any 
former period in the history of Liberia. 
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the columns of the} 





In the absence of a Government vessel this 


year until early in July, I could not convenient 
ly visit the leeward counties and settlements 
until the middle of that month; having left this 
city for that purpose on the 14th of that month, 
and returned on the 23d of August. I not only 
visited most of our sea-board civilized settle- 
ments, but in company with Mr. Superintendent 
Gibson and other prominent citizens, visited 
many of the prominent sea-board towns of our 
aborigines ; and at some of the places at which 
I did not land, I had very satisfactory interviews 
with the chiefs on board ; and I am happy to be 
able to say, that, with only one exception, their 
intelligence, together with their respect for and 
loyalty to this their Government, far surpassed 
my most sanguine expectations. I was much 
pleased to witness the various clans commenda- 
bly striving to rival each other in demonstrations 
of confidence, loyalty and respect; and that a 
feeling of identity of interest with us so gen- 
erally obtained among them. Never before had 
my visit to our aborigines been so pleasant ; nor 
had I ever before been so much encouraged by 
so general a progress in assimilation to us. In 
my visit to the three leeward counties as afore- 
said, it was manifest that their interest and 
progress were greatly retarded for want of im- 
migration. I had hoped, that before this time, 
there would have been a more general distri- 


| bution of immigrants to the several counties, so 


as to afford sufficient numerical force in each 
county, to safely occupy the rich lands lying 
more interiorward. This is the great desider- 
in the three counties of Grand Bassa, 
Sinoe and Maryland. A few good companies of 
industrious immigrants, settled near or a few 
miles beyond the head of navigation of the St. 
John’s and Sinoe rivers, and a few good com- 
panies to commence and sustain an agricultural 
settlement on the banks of the fine river Cavalla, 
in Maryland county, would be to Liberia, as a 
whole, a most judicious and beneficial distribution 
and assignment. 

The townships within the Republic, with very 
few exceptions, are amply provided with schools. 
Yet it is my purpose, so soon as the taxation law 
begins to operate successfully among the abo 
rigines, to establish under the provisions of an 
existing law, at least one common school in each 
county—the number to be increased in the fu- 
ture as circumstances may justify—for the spe- 
cial though not exclusive tuition of native 
youths. If they be known as government schools, 
specially established for their benefit, and the 
services of efficient teachers are secured, I am 
sanguine that they will be well attended by 
youths, as well as middle-aged persons. And 
since they will pay their taxes cheerfully, and 
otherwise contribute to the support of the gov- 
ernment, and to a considerable degree no longer 
fee] estranged from, but identified with us, it 
seems but the reasonable duty of government to 
at least make this commencement for their edu- 
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cation and training, which will at once increase 
our claim upon them, and their attachment and 
respect for us, as one people, having one common 
interest. 

The agricultural interest of the Republic is 
making encouraging progress. There has been 
more produced and exported by the Americo- 
Liberians during the last year, than in the entire 
previous history of Liberia, comprising a period 
of nearly forty years. And it is very manifest to 
all who have visited the plantations this season, 
that there will be a large increase this year over 
the last. The counties of Montserrado and 
Grand Bassa are especially progressing praise- 
worthily in such pursuits; and I have no doubt 
that their example will influence other sections 
of the Republic to similar industrial pursuits: 
pursuits that constitute the basis of wealth, 
comfort and independence, and which, as an 
auxiliary, are second to none, in promoting the 
intellectual, moral and religious interest of a 
nation. 

[ have already directed measures to be adopt- 
ed for the procurement of several barrels of the 
best cotton seed this month at Cape Mount and 
vicinity, to be distributed among the native 
chiefs along our coasts for cultivation the ensu- 
ing season, commencing in March; and I am 
happy to be able to say, that the subject of the 
cultivation of cotton is very well received by 
the chiefs all along our coast; and it is at the 
earnest request of many of them that the seed 
will be procured and distributed. It however 
remains yet to be seen, as to whether cotton 
cultivation will prove more profitable than, or 
even equally so, to the making of palm oil, and 
the cultivation of sugar-cane, coffee, rice, and 
other exportable articles. The cultivation of 
cotton in Liberia to any extent other than for 
home consumption, will depend on this issue. 
Should the issue declare in favor of cotton, 
millions of pounds will be exported from Liberia 
anuually within the next fifteen years, otherwise, 
a very few thousand pounds. In this connec- 
tion I should state for your information, that the 
Manchester Cotton Supply Association has kind- 
ly tendered through its secretary, to Gerard 
Ralston, Esq., our Consul General at London, 
the sum of fifty pounds, of the amount of which 
I gave information at the last Session, as having 
been appropriated by that Association to be 
awarded as premiums, for four years, for the en- 
couragement of cotton cultivation in Liberia, 
which amount is subject to order. And I am 
further advised by Consul General Ralston, that 
the five medals of bronze and silver from the 
same source and for the same purpose, have also 
been tendered to him, which he will forward by 
the Rev. J. S. Payne, expected to arrive this 
month. 

Our commerce, though as yet small—the re- 
sult of a non-development of the inexhaustible 
resources of our country—must increase in pro- 
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portion to the increase in the production, by 
agriculture and manufacture, of exportable arti- 
cles by our citizens. 

We have had it demonstrated during the year, 
that our exchange with foreigners is not to be 
restricted in the future to a few products of 
heathen labor; but also the products of civilized 
skill and energy, which are being brought into 
increasing practice daily. Nor can, nor will, 
nor shall, there be any abatement henceforth in 
this respect, so long as so genial a sun continues 
to shine upon so prolific a soil, in so delightful a 
climate, as we have in the Republic of Liberia. 
The increase of commerce, through industrial 
pursuits, will necessarily bring Liberian bottoms 
correspondingly into requisition, to ply between 
this and foreign countries. Foreseeing this, I 
advocated, nearly four years ago, the policy of 
entering into treaties of friendship, commerce 
and navigation, with as many of the civilized 
nations of the earth, as would negotiate with us 
on terms of reciprocity. By reciprocity, I do 
not mean granting to foreigners equal commercial 
or other privileges in Liberia with our own citi- 
zens, but granting them only such privileges in 
Liberia, as a sound policy shall dictate, upon 
condition that similar privileges be reciprocated 
to our citizens by the other contracting party ; 
the policy of which I know would be soon 
manifest, in the advantages that would accrue 
to us proportionably to the rapid developwent of 
the vast resources of this country. 

Several leading nations of Europe have in- 
dulged in no hesitancy in treating with us on 
terms of perfect re ciprocity—the privileges re- 
ciprocally guaranteed are not, however, in some 
of the cases, as restricted as we have desired. 

But the United States of America, where so 
much of our produce finds, with increasing de- 
mand, so ready a market; the nation with which 
we anticipated to sustain, by conventional law, 
early and definite commercial relations, has, up 
to date, stood aloof from us in that respect. 
And yet with becoming modesty, which should 
for a reasonable time be the policy of a young 
nation in such cases, we have hitherto practi- 
cally placed her citizens on an equal footing 
with those of the most favored nations; which 
as yet has not been reciprocated us, as is mani- 
fest in the case of the Liberian brig /. N. oye, 
on making her first trip to the United States 
this year under the Liberian flag. This is a 
subject that should claim your attention at this 
session. Not that I would advise the speedy 
adoption and enforcement of retaliatory meas- 
ures; as a young nation we can gain nothing by 
manifesting such impetuosity of spirit. Yet, as 
the Congress of the United States have vested 
the President with power, in the absence of 
subsisting treaties, to treat the subjects and 
property of such nation on the principle of re- 
ciprocity, it may not be amiss for you to consider 
the propriety of investing the administrative 
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powers of this Republic with similar authority. | from this was, a few years ago, and prob 
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ably is 


As regards the United States, 1 do not doubt | now, exported from this country to Liverpool in 


for a moment, that all we claim in that respect 
will be granted, so soon as the subject is proper- 
ly introduced to the notice of that Government, 
and sufficient time is had for the proper action. If 
there were no higher motives to influence that 
Government—an opinion I would not for a mo- 
ment entertain—that of self interest—Liberian 
shipping to the United States being not more 
than one twenty-fifth of United States shipping 
Visiting our waters—would bring about very 
soon that reciprocity, for which this Government 
80 respectfully, reasonably and justly asks. 

The year has been remarkable for the arrival 
of intelligent and enterprising persons of color 
from the United. States, and for the indications 
of desire, so general on the part of the free 
colored people of North America, to emigrate to 
Africa, for the purpose of changing their con- 
dition, and of assisting to build up in this, their 
father-land, a respectable civilized colored na- 
tionality. 

Among the most eminent of these, is Dr. 
M. R. Delany, who arrived here about the mid- 


dle of July, en route for Yoruba, or the great 
Niger Valley, as one of a corps of gentlemen, 
designated as the “Niger Valley Exploring 
Company,” with a view of selecting a suitable 
locality for the formation of a settlement or 
colony, by emigration of persons of color from 


the United States and the Canadas. 

No Liberian of intelligence and patriotism can 
feel indifferent as to the object, and what will 
be the result of his mission. Whatever may 
have been, and is still, the prejudice of the free 
people of color in the United States and the Cana- 
das, against the American Colonization Society ; 
however strongly they may have impugned the 
motives and principles of that Society, to which 
Liberians feel so very grateful, the feeling seems 
now to be generally obtaining among them, that, 
as descendants of Africa, we are one people, and 
have a common destiny. And that the feeling 
is cordially reciprocated by a vast majority of 
Liberians, is fully demonstrated by the history 
of Liberia 

If Dr. Delany and many more of the free 
colored people of North America should prefer, 
and decide upon settling in that section of our 
fatherland as an asylum from oppression, and 


from the unreasonable withering prejudice of 


what is styled the dominant race, as well as for 
the purpose of introducing and inculcating the 
principles of civilization and Christianity into 
the very heart of Africa, we should bid them 
God specd.— Libe rian Herald. 
+08 
LINSEED OIL AND OIL-CAKE. 
A recent editorial suggests the following com- 


munication in reference to the manufacture of 


linseed oil. There is a great quantity of linseed 
oil made at Louisville, Ky., and the oil-cake left 


| order to obtain a market, which, in this country, 


it has not. This cake is most excellent food for 


cattle, but it seems that our farmers are so dead 
to their own interests that they suffer it to be 
taken to England, where its value is appreciated. 
Thus this country is robbed of its due. I cordi- 
ally agree with all of your editorial on this sub- 
ject, especially as to the importance of linseed 
oil manufacture in this country. B. T. C. 
Philadelphia, rd. April 2, 1860. 


[Our farmers are also very blind, we think, to 
their own interests in regard to the cultivation 
of flax. We have to import a vast amount of 
flax-seed annually from the East Indies, to make 
our oil for painting. No less than 153,205 bags 
have been imported since Jan. Ist., and 215,000 
bags are now on their way in 25 vessels which 
have sailed from Calcutta and Bombay. The 
stock of linseed on hand is but limited at the 
present moment. We import both linseed and 
linseed oil in large quantities, and we might 
cultivate all our own seed and make all our own 
oil. A lot of 30,000 gallons of English linseed 
oil was lately sold in this city for Boston. It 
brought 573 cents per gallon, being from a half 
to one cent more than city-made linseed. A more 
extensive use of flax in manufactures would tend 
to increase the product of home-grown linseed 
—Ncientific American. 

soil 


From the British Quarterly Review. 
RAINDROPS. 


(Continued from page 501.) 

In similar experiments by Professor Phillips 
and Mr. Grey, at York Minster, a deposit of 
14-903 inches was chronicled at a height of two 
hundred and twelve feet, whilst 25-706 inches of 
fluid were found in a gauge on the ground. A 
difference in altitude of seventy yards thus made 
a difference of seventy per cent. in the amount 
of rain. To explain this curious circumstance 
it is generally supposed that the drops, which 
are exceedingly small at the commencement of 
their journey from the cloud, are augmented 
by the condensation of vapor, or that they pick 
up moisture as they tumble through the humid 
strata they must necessarily traverse. It should 
be observed, however, that the quantity of rain 
precipitated in any particular region may be 
great, whilst the number of rainy days is com- 
paratively limited. Within the tropics, where 
the clouds are most prodigal in their effusions, 
there are regular seasons of dryness, when the 
natives cannot reasonably expect any showers ; 
but in the temperate zones, an almanac-maker 
might book one for any day in the calendar 
without appearing to violate a single meteoro- 
logical law. In England it seems that you 
ought to be waterproof on an average for one 
hundred and fifty-two or one hundred and fifty- 
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color of the substance as well as the readiness 


| 
in the Netherlands for one hundred and seventy ;| with which it inflamed—matches, it is said, hav- 


and in the east of Lreland for two hundred and 
eight. In other words, it rains every other day | 
with us, whilst in Siberia it rains only one in 
six; and in the north of Syria, about one in 
seven. High as this estimate may appear, we 
have particular places in our island where it is 
far exceeded. There is Manchester, for exam- 
ple. 
love fine weather and brilliant sunshine! For 
six days in the week it is reputed to be in astate 
be much malice in the assertion, no one can 
doubt that the place is excessively addicted to 
sky-weeping. Its atmosphere is generally drip- 


ping with grimy tears, and the streets are lavish-| In the year 1608, great red drops were observed 


ly laved with a strong solution of soot. In fact, 


the mere mention of a visit to the metropolis of | 


cotton 


may elicit 


an exclamation similar to 


Fuseli’s, when proceeding to inspect some humid 


paintings of a brother artist, “Give me my coat 
and umbrella; [Tam going to look at Mr. Con- 
stable’s pictures.”’ 

Sometimes, however, showers of an anomalous 
description have been known to fall. 
culturist would look rather blank, if he discovered 
that his rain was salt. Not wishing his farm to 
be put in pickle, he would decidedly object to a 
precipitation of brine. When such cases have 


occurred, the trees have been found whitened by 


the crystals, and the herbage has become so 
pungent that the cattle could not touch it until 
compelled by hunger; and though there could 
be no diffie ulty in ascribing the origin of these 
saline particles to the sea, whence they had 
doubtless been whirled by high winds, yeta storm 
of chloride of sodium has been experienced in Suf- 

folk, at a distance of twenty miles from the ocean. 

Or, what would our farmer say to a shower of 
ashes or dust? In Zetland, a dark powder was 
once rained from the heavens, and grimed the 
faces of the people, as if it 
Heavy drizzles of sand or ashes, the former 
whisked from the desert, the latter ejected from 
some volcano, have frequently been encountered 
at sea; and so thickly has the material strewn 
the decks of passing vessels, that it was neces- 
sary to shovel it away like snow. The dust 
storms of India are quaint productions. 
sky is clear,” 
breath moving 
seen in the horizon, which you are surprised you 
did not observe bef re; a few seconds have 
passed, and the cloud has half filled the hemis- 
phere; and now there is no time to lose—it is a 
dust-storm, and helter-skelter every one rushes 
to get into the house in order to escape being 
caught in it.” It is, in fact, a revolving spout or 
shower, with dust for its burden instead of water. 

As little would the gentleman be pleased with 
a fall of “sulphur.” Yellow rains have happen- 
ed in certain quarters of Europe; and from the 


What a terrible city is that for people who | 


of melancholy drizzle ; and though there may | 





Our agri- | 





were lampblack. | 


“ The} i 
says Mr. Baddeley, “‘and not a| product, like the honey-dew excreted by certain 
; presently a low black cloud is| 





ing been produced by its means in Germany— 
the good people assumed that it must needs 
consist of genuine brimstone. These effusions, 
however, are now known to be botanical. The 
pollen of the flowers of the pine, birch, alder, 
and other trees is a light, yellow material, which 
may be easily transported by the breezes, and 
deposited in the form of a gamboge shower. 
More appalling still are the red rains, which 
have been mistaken for blood. Imagine the 
consternation of weak-minded people in the 
palmy days of superstition, when there was a 
witch in every hamlet, and a spectre attached to 
every hall, if the heavens began to distil gore! 
upon the walls of various buildings at Aix and 
the vicinity; and the event so shook the nerves 
of the neighborhood, that the very husbandmen 
whose sensational fibres were probably as tough 


\if not as thick as cart-ropes, ran from the fields 


in order to escape the sanguinary shower, be- 
lieving that it must have originated with Satan, 
or some of his myrmidons at least. Peirese 
scrutinized the marvellous occurrence with some 
care, and found that it was due to a butterfly, 
which, on passing from the chrysalis state, dis- 
charged a ruddy substance not very dissimilar in 
appearance to blood. In other instances of red 
rain, the peculiar hue has been traced to infu- 
soria, or to the minute cells of certain vegetables 


|The red snow in the mountain regions is tinged 


with the [zematococ: 
with the Protococcus 

Perhaps, however, our farmer might be better 
pleased if the skies were to secrete a ot 
‘‘butter!’’ Such was the case, we arc assured, 
in many parts of Munster and Leinster in the 
year 1695-6 According to the Bishop of 
Cloyne, the substance was so called from its 
consistency and color, being soft, clammy, and 
of a dark yellow; it fell in lumps, often as large 
as the end of a finger; the cattle did not reject 
it, but fed in the fields where it lay; and coun- 
try people who had sore heads anointed them 
with it, declaring that it healed them. This 
greasy exudation was supposed by some to have 
been chemically elaborated in the air, though it 


us nivalis ; the green snow 


virt lis. 


sort 


is much more probable that it was an animal 


insects. 

But better things than ostensible butter have 
been reported in the meteorological way. “On 
Saturday last,’ so runs a letter communicated to 
the Royal Society in 1661, “it was rumored 
that it rained wheat at Tuchbrooke, a village 
about two miles from Warwick. Whereupon 
some of the inhabitants of this town went thither, 
where they saw great quantities on the way, on 
the fields, and on the leads of the church, castle 
and priory, and upon the hearths of the chim- 
neys of the chambers. And Arthor Mason, 
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coming out of Shropshire, reports ‘that it hath 
rained the like in many places of the county. 
God make us thankful for this miraculous bless- | 
ing!” But the learned Society, instead of being 
grateful for the substance, concluded that it was 
nothing more than the seeds of ivy-berries con- 
veyed to the spot by starlings. 

Many, however, are the illegitimate forms of 
rain with which that poor agriculturist might be 
puzzled or tormented. He would feel quite 
cross with the world if his lands were visited by 

a shower of grubs or worms such as appeared in 
the government of Tver, in October, 1827; ora 
rain consisting of herrings, such as happened at 
Ula in Argyleshire, in March, 1830; or falls of | 
fish of other kinds, such as have occurred in 
India and many parts of the world; or, worse 
still, by outpourings of frogs, such as have been 
experienced in France. In 1804, a cloud burst 
near Toulouse, and a host of these reptiles came 
pattering to the ground, covering the fields so 
thickly, that in some places there were three or 
four living layers, and paving the high roads so 
profusely, that the diligence crunched its way 
through their bodies for a considerable distance, 
and thousands were slaughtered beneath the 
horses’ hoofs. Could the atmosphere well be in 
a more diseased condition, even if it were to in 
dulge in that oft- quoted but rarely witnessed 
phenomenon—a rain of cats and dogs? 

But leaving our fancy farmer in the enjoyment 
of a genuine shower, let us briefly advert to the 
theory which Mr. Rowell so ably but so modest- 
ly supports. 


sion for rain. 


This meteorologist has quite a pas- 

From his earliest days there seems 
to have been for him a peculiar charm in a 
shower, and a fearful fascination in a thunder- 


storm. He thought of them whilst waking, 
dreamed of them whilst sleeping, and in seasons 
of sickness, when the body was incapable of 
effort, the mind was busily employed in the 
study of his favorite meteor. Now, familiar as 
we are in practice with the subject of rain, the 
theory is surrounded with a number of difficulties 
—so much so, that in the opinion of many, per- 
haps, we may well wonder how it could ever rain 
atall. Seeing that water is many hundred times 
heavier than air, by what means, it has been 
asked, does it climb into the atmosphere and 
continue floating in the thin altitudes which the 
cirrhi undoubtedly attain? How is the vapor 
condensed into particles which become visible 
to the eye, and compose the various species of 
cloud? Are these particles simply drops of 
diminutive size—mere water-dust, if we may so 
speak—or are they vesicular, that is, little 
balloons, consisting of an aqueous film with air 
or vapor enclosed ! ? What is it compels them to 
condense and occasionally to descend in torrents, 
accompanied by fearful explosions of electricity, 
or to freeze into lumps of ice as large as oranges 
or pumpkins’ 
(To be concluded.) 


| not to be? 


THE SHADOW AND THE LIGHT. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


“ And I sought whence is Evil: 1 set before the eye of my spirit 
the whole creation, whatsoever we see therein, sea, earth, air, stars 
trees, mortal creatures—yea, whatsoever there is we do not see, 
angels and spiritual powers. Where is evil, and whence comes it, 
since God the Good hath created all things? Why made He sny 
thing at all of evil, and rather by His All-mightiness caused jt 
These thoughts I turned in my miserable heart, over- 
charged with most gnawing cares.” “And admonished to return 
to myself, 1 entered even into my inmost soul, Thou being my 
guide, and beheld even beyond my soul and mind the Light un- 
changeable. He who knows the Truth knows what that Light 
is, and he that knows it, knows Eternity. © Truth, who art 
Eternity! Love, whoart Truth! Eternity, whoart Love! And! 
beheld that Thou madest all things good, and to Thee is nothing 
whatsvever evil. From the angel to the worm, from the first mo 
tion to the last, Thou settest each in its place. and everything is 
good in its kind. Woe is me!—how high art Thou in the highest, 
how deep in the deepest! and Thou never departest from us, and 
we scarcely return to Thee.”-+Augustine’s Soliloquies, Book vii. 

The fourteen centuries fall away 

Between us and the Afric saint, 
And, at his side, we urge to-day 
The immemorial quest and old complaint. 


No outward sign to us is given; 
From sea or earth comes no reply ; 
Hushed as the warm Numidian heaven 
He vainly questioned, bends our frozen sky. 


No victory comes of all our strife, 

From all we grasp the meaning slips, 
The Sphinx sits at the gate of life 

With the old question on her awful lips. 


In paths unknown we hear the feet 
Of fear before, and guilt behind ; 

We pluck the wayside fruit, and eat 
Ashes and dust beneath its golden rind. 


From age to age descends unchecked 
The sad bequest of sire to son, 
The body’s taint, the mind’s defect— 
Through every web of life the dark threads run. 


Oh! why and whither ’—God knows all: 
I only know that He is good, 
And that whatever may befall 
Or here or there, must be the best that could. 


Between the dreadful cherubim 
A Father’s face I still discern, 
As Moses looked of old on Him 
And saw his glory into goodness turn! 


For He is merciful as just: 
And so, by faith correcting sight, 
I bow before His will, and trust, 
Howe’er they seem, He doeth all things right ; 


And dare to hope that He will make 

The rugged smooth, the doubtful plain ; 
His mercy never quite forsake, 

His healing visit every realm of pain; 


That suffering is not His revenge 
Upon His creatures weak and frail, 
Sent on a pathway new and strange 
With feet that wander and with eyes that fail ; 


That o’er the crucible of pain, 
Watches the tender eye of Love 
The slow transmuting of the chain 
Whose links are iron below to gold above! 


Ah, me! we doubt the shining skies 
Seen through our shadows of offence, 

And drown with our poor childish cries 
The cradle-hymn of kindly Providence. 


And still we love the evil cause 
And of the just effect complain ; 
We tread upon life’s broken laws 
And murmur at our self-inflicted pain. 
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We turn us from the light and find 
Our spectral shapes before us thrown, 
As they who leave the sun behind 
Walk in the shadows of. themselves alone. 


And scarce by will or strength of ours 
We set our faces to the day ; 

Weak, wavering, blind, the Eternal Powers 
Alone can turn us from ourselves away. 


Our weakness is the strength of sin, 

But love must needs be stronger far, 
Outreaching all and gathering in 

The erring spirit and the wandering star. 


A voice grows with the growing years ; 
Earth, hushing down her bitter cry, 

Looks upward from her graves, and hears: 
‘*The Resurrection and the Life am I.’’ 


Oh, Love Divine !—whose constant beam 
Shines on the eyes that will not see, 

And waits to bless us, while we dream 
Thou leavest us because we turn from thee! 


All souls that struggle and aspire, 
All hearts of prayer by thee are lit; 
And, dim or clear, thy tongues of fire 
On dusky tribes and twilight centuries sit. 


Nor bounds, nor clime, nor creed thou know’st; 
Wide as our need thy favors fall ; 

The white wings of the Holy Ghost 
Stoop, seen or unseen, o’er the heads of all. 


Oh, Beauty, old yet ever new !* 
Eternal Voice, and Inward Word, 
The Logos of the Greek and Jew, 
The old sphere-music which the Samian heard ! 


Truth which the sage and prophet saw, 

Long sought without but found within, 
The Law of Love beyond all law, 

The Life o’erflowing mortal death and sin! 


Shine on us with the light which glowed 

Upon the trance-bound shepherd’s way, 
Who saw the Darkness overflowed 

And drowned by tides of everlasting Day.t 
Shine, light of God !—make broad thy scope 

To all who sin and suffer; more 
And better than we dare to hope ;— 

With Heaven’s compassion make our longings 

poor! 
Independent. 


~~er - 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign InreLuicence.—The steamer Persia, which 
arrived at New York on the 12th inst., brought de- 


tailed Liverpool advices to the 31st ult., the same | 


date as those by the Prince Albert. 


The Austrian Cabinet had addressed a note to that 
of Turin, sternly protesting against the annexation 
of Tuscany, Parma and Modena to Sardinia; main- 
taining her right to oppose an act which, in despoil- 
ing the Princes of States granted to them by Eu- 
ropean treaties, would also destroy the right of 
succession which the same treaties secured to the 
House of Hapsburg. 

On the 19th, the Papal gens-d’armes at Rome made 
an attack on the people, who were engaged in a 
peaceable promenade, intended to celebrate the an- 
nexation of Central Italy to Sardinia, in which a 
number of persons are said to have been killed or 
wounded. 

It was believed that the French troops would prob- 
ably be withdrawn from Rome, and that the city 
would be occupied by the Papal troops, while the 
Neapolitan army would enter the territory bordering 
on that kingdom. 

France.—The treaty between France and Sar- 
dinia, ceding Savoy and Nice to the former, was 
signed at Turin on the 24th, and ratified at Paris on 
the 27th. According tothe terms of the engagement, 
the annexation is to be effected ‘‘without any restraint 
upon the will of the populations,’’ and the two gov- 
ernments are to concert as to the best means of 
ascertaining that will. The King transfers the 
neutralized portions of Savoy under the same con- 
ditions as those on which he holds them himself, 
and the Emperor promises to come to an understand- 
ing on this subject, both with Switzerland and the 
parties to the Congress of Vienna. The Sardinian 
government reserves to itself the completion of the 
tunnel of Mount Cenis. A petition is said to have 
been signed by 11,000 persons in northern Savoy, 
praying that either they may not be separated from 
Sardinia, or may be joined to Switzerland. The King 
of Sardinia had issued a proclamation, releasing the 
inhabitants of Savoy and Nice from cortinuing his 
subjects. 

The French Senate had rejected, by a vote of 116 to 
16, several petitions, asking its intervention in favor 
of the temporal power of the Pope. 

it was rumored that preparations were in progress 
for the campaigning outfit of 250,000 men, and that 
all those absent on furlough had been ordered to 
join their corps. A camp was forming at Chalons. 

It was reported that the Emperor had expressed 
his readiness to refer the question relative to Chablais 
and Faucigny to a Congress, or to the other Powers, 
and abide by their decision. 

SwitzerLanp.—The Federal government, it was 
said, intended te protest against any occupation, 
military or civil, of the provinces of Faucigny 
and Chablais, by France, until the Powers who have 
guaranteed the neutrality of Switzerland, and whom 
the confederation calls upon to see that this neutral- 


Itaty.—Prince Carignan, who had been appointed | ity is not violated, shall have decided upon the 


the Lieutenant of the King of Sardinia in Tuscany, had | 


issued a proclamation to the people, telling them that 
the King understands the object of the annexation 
to be to unite their energies with those of the various 
races who had elevated him to the national throne, 
and that his first resolution is to achieve their hap- 
piness to the full extent their conduct has merited. 


***Too late I loved Thee, oh Beauty of ancient 
days, yet ever new! And lo! Thou wert within 
and I abroad searching for Thee. Thou wert with 
me, but 1 was not with Thee.’’—August. Solilogq., 
Book x. 

t‘‘And I saw that there was an Ocean of Dark- 
ness and Death: but an Infinite Ocean of Light and 
Love flowed over the Ocean of Darkness: And in 


that I saw the Infinite Love of God.’’— George Fox's | 


Journal. 


matter. 

Sardinia had informed Switzerland that the latter 
must negotiate with France relative to the annexa- 
tion of Savoy; and France had declared, that if 
Switzerland should take military measures, she 
would be obliged to do the same. 

Rvussta.—The Emperor, in his reply to an address 
of thedeputies from the committees for emancipating 
the serfs, repeated the assurance of his interest in 
the measure, and his desire that it may be effected 
soon, but without violence. This, he says, cannot 
be accomplished without some sacrifices on the part 
of the nobility, which he is anxious to render as 


| little onerous as possible. He declared that the re- 
} 


ports which had been circulated, that the nobility 
had lost his confidence, were false, and that he 
trusted to them to realize his wishes in this matter. 





Sourn America.—The government of Peru has re- 
fused to declare war against Bolivia. In Venezuela, 
the government or constitutional party has gained a 
decided victory over its opponents, in the western 
part of the republic, and an attempted insurrection 
at Caracas has been suppressed. 


Mexico.—At the last accounts, Miramon had not 
reached the capital. The French Minister was said 
to have been instructed to co-operate with the Eng- 
lish Minister in bringing about an armistice. Great 
excitement prevailed at the capital, on account of 
the seizure of Miramon’s steamers by U. 8S. vessels. 


Japan.—Intelligence is to 2d month 15th. The 
Japanese. government had commenced stamping 
Mexican dollars, making them a legal currency, thus 
obviating one of the principal difficulties in prosecut- 
ing trade with foreigners. 


Domestic.—The Commissioner of Patents has grant- 
ed an extension for seven years of the patent to 
Professor Morse for his electric telegraph apparatus. 

Recent accounts from California state that the line 
of telegraph on what is known as the Butterfield 
overland route, was expected to be extended to 
Visalia, 250 miles from San Francisco, by the mid- 
dle of the present month. The State telegraph 
was also to be completed about the same time from 
Sacramento to Placerville, making two lines between 
the latter and San Francisco, both connecting with 
the line to Carson Valley. The line westward from 
St. Louis, the first mentioned route, reached 
Springfield, Mo., on the 7th inst., and is being 
rapidly pushed forward to Fort Smith, on the south- 
western border of Arkansas. A pony express line 
between St. Joseph, Mo., and San Francisco, has 
been organized, which is to start weekly, and will 
carry dispatches to be telegraphed from the first sta- 
tion reached at either end. ‘the first eastward mes- 
senger of this line left San Francisco at 4 P. M. of the 
3d, and arrived at St. Joseph about 5 P. M. on the 
13th, thus completing the journey in ten days. 


The U. 


on 


S 


bassy, numbering 72 persons. After repairing and 
coaling, the vessel would proceed to Panama, and 
the U. 8. steamer Roanoke was expected to be at 
Aspinwall to convey the ambassadors to Washing- 
ton. They expect to remain a month in the Atlantic 
States, and wish to return to Japan via Panama, in 
the Powhatan. 
cisco the of the city. The Japanese 
steamer which came before them has been repaired 
and put in complete order at the government dry 
dock, free of charge. 

The capital of California is supposed to be perma- 
nently located at Sacramento, the Legislature having 
appropriated $100,000 towards the erection of a capi- 
tol building there, the total cost of which is estimated 
at about #500, 000, 


guests 


as 


The harbor of Buffalo, N. Y., remained on the 14th | 


inst. so nearly closed with ice as to prevent naviga- 
tion. 
this season reached Milwaukie on the 13th, having 
passed through about 30 miles of floating ice. The 


. * . . . | 
navigation of the upper Mississippi opened this | 


spring earlier than usual, the first steamboat having 
passed through Lake Pepin on the 28th ult. 

The freshets produced by the recent heavy rains 
in central Vhio and the adjacent regions, have caused 
much damage to canals and railroads. 
Ohio, the water was six feet deep in some of the 
streets. The Muskingum at Zanesville was said to 
be higher than had ever before been kuown. The 
storm appears to have been felt chiefly between 38° 
and 40° N. latitude. 


steamship Powhatan arrived at San} 
Francisco on the 27th ult. with the Japanese em- | 


They were received at San Fran-| 


The first vessel through the Straits of Mackinac | 


At Marietta, | 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


The celebrated ‘‘ Lemmon slave case’’ has been di 
cided by the New York Court of Appeals, and the 
judgment of the State Supreme Court affirmed ; thus 
settling the principle in the highest Court of the 
State, that slaves brought thither by their masters, 
even to pass through to another State, cannot be re- 
tained in servitude. An appeal may be taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Corcress.—Hale of N. H., introduced in the Senate, 
on the 11th, a bill for the protection of witnesses in 
criminal cases in the District of Columbia. The 
Homestead bill was discussed, and recommitted, with 
instructions that it be reported back on the 18th. On 
the 12th, a bill to grant $25,000 a year to the public 
schools of the District of Columbia being under dis- 
cussion, Clark of N. Y., offered an amendment that 
a portion of the appropriation should be used for the 
education of the colored population, which caused an 
animated debate, but no action was taken. On the 
13th, the bill admitting Kansas was received from the 
House, and referred to the Committee on Territories. 
Wilson’s resolution relative to the suppression of the 
slave trade was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. On the 16th, the same Senator intro 
duced a bill for that purpose, which among othe 
provisions makes the fitting out or ownership of ves 
sels engaged in the trade piracy, and punishes wit} 
imprisonment for life instead of the death penalty. 
Mason of Va., chairman of the Harper’s Ferry inves- 
tigating committee, presented the returns of U. S. 
Marshals on the warrants to arrest John Brown, Jr 
and F. B. Sanborn, for refusing to appear when sum 
moned as witnesses hy that committee; stating that 
the former cannot be arrested without an armed foree 
| and that the arrest of the latter is prevented by judi- 
cial proceedings in Massachusetts. Both were 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee, to report if 
further proceedings are necessary to vindicate 
authority of the Senate and effect the arrest of t 
witnesses. Sumner of Mas:., moved to refer San- 
born’s memorial to the same committee, but the mo 
tion was not acted upon. It was so referred the next 
day. 

The bill admitting Kansas into the Union, with the 
Wyandotte Constitution, passed the House of Repre 
sentatives on the 11th, by a vote of 134 yeas to7 
nays. The boundaries of the new State, as defined by 
this bill, are tle parallels of 37° and 40°, on the nort! 
and south, and the western line of Missouri, and th 
meridian of 25° W. from Washington, on the east 
and west. It is provided that nothing in the const 
tution of Kansas shall be so construed as to impair 
| the rights of person or property possessed by the In 

dians of the Territory under existing treaties, nor 
| shall their lands be included in the State until they 
shall signify their assent thereto. Kansas shall be 
entitled to one Representative until the next genera 
| apportionment. On the 12th, aresolution was adopte: 
requesting the President to communicate any informa 
tion he may possess relative to the existence of 
| part of the former Territory of Minnesota not incladed 
|in the State of that name. The committee on the 
Pacific Railroad reported on the 13th a bill on that 
subject, which was ordered to be printed and referred 
back. On the 16th, Eliot of Mass., introduced a bill 
to prohibit the carrying of Coolies in American ves- 
sels ; referred to the Committee on Commerce. A 
| bill was passed, appropriating $36,000 to indemnify 
the Shawnee Indians for depredations committed on 
them by the whites; one appropriating $25,000 for 
mail facilities in Western Kansas; and one organiz- 
ing the Census Board; as were also the Senate reso- 
lution appropriating $50,000 to defray the expenses 
of the Japanese embassy, and one appropriating 
$48,000 towards the expenses of the several investi 
' gating committees. 
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